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ESUS PRESENTS in clear outline what Wil- 
liam James once called ‘‘the moral equivalent 
of war: something heroic that will speak to 

men as universally as war does, and yet will be com- 
patible with their spiritual selves as war has proved 
itself to be incompatible.’’ Jesus calls for self-sacri- 
fice, discipline, personal devotion, community of 
purpose, dedication of individual abilities and pos- 
sessions to objectives higher than any individual 
rights, the establishment of a social order where 
justice and equality of rights and opportunities, and 
peace and love prevail. What a call to the strong, 


the loyal and the brave!—HENRY H. SWEETS in 


Sourcebook on Spiritual Life and Evangelism. 
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@ HENRY M. BRIMM 
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Letters to the Editors 





Moderator Writes About Pastors’ Salaries 





Deacons, Attention! 
To the Editors: 


I would respectfully raise the question 
at this time with the Boards of Deacons 
of our churches as to whether the item of 
pastor’s salary in next year’s budget is 
being given appropriate attention. Many 
of our churches have already dealt gen- 
erously in this regard. In other cases it 
has been overlooked. As I have gone to 
and fro in the church this year I have 
seen indications that there are ministers 
who are working modestly and devotedly 
ahead while the greatly increased costs 
of living press in upon them. I do not 
recal] a single complaint in this connec- 
tion. I frequently have occasion to ob- 
serve the extraordinary sacrifice which 
ministers and their wives are making in 
an effort at securing an education for 
their children. 

In addition to the normal costs of living 
as experienced by the average family in 
a community, the minister is under the 
necessity in most cases of furnishing his 
own car and its upkeep in his work; of 
keeping himself supplied with books for 
his study; and of maintaining his home 
and dress in a manner appropriate to his 
calling. All of these demand extra cost. 

My suggestion is that each church will 
at this season give attention to the mat- 
ter of the pastor's salary in order that, 
as he hag been promised at his installa- 
tion, he may be “free from worldly cares 
and avocations.” If an increase is indi- 
cated it will prove a good investment. 

J. R. CUNNINGHAM, 
Moderator. 
Davidson, N. C. 


For Adult Teachers 
To the (Editors: 


1 would like to enter three one-year 
subscriptions for the following who are 
teachers in our church school with bills 
sent to our church school treasurer, .. . 

Our church school staff feels that THE 
OUTLOOK and its wonderful Bible studies 
by Dr. Thompson will give the best pos- 
sible help to any teacher of adults. I 
personally enjoy THE OUTLOOK very 
much and feel that it is a strong force 
in our church today... . 

LOUISE McCOMB, D. R. E. 
St. Charles Avenue Church, 
New Orleans, La. 


Bells—Any Bells? 
To the Editors: 


While serving as missionary in Japan 
a number of years ago, I wrote an ar- 
ticle for our church papers requesting the 
donation of church bells no longer being 
used. A heartening response followed and 
today those bells are still ringing out the 
Gospel message in Japan. 

Now we are facing a similar need in the 
home mission work of Albemarle Presby- 
tery. if you know of an old bell no 
longer in use, we could put it in good 
service. We have need of several. 

In this way old bells can continue to fur- 
ther God's Kingdom on earth. 


J. W. HASSELL, Exec. Secy. 
Albemarle Presbytery, 
916 Reade Street, 
Greenville, N. C. 


The Church Is Alive 


To the Editors: 

- . I cannot afford to be without your 
paper. I, an invalid and recluse, 
would never know the vital part our 
church is performing in all Christian 
work, did I not have your paper. Some 
years ago our pastor good naturedly 
chided me on my dispirited concern over 
our US Presbyterian Church, telling me 
that these were the 7,000 in Israel who had 
not bowed the knee and that I shouldn’t 
feel that “I, only I, am left.” He brought 
me copies of The Christian Century and 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK to dem- 
onstrate that fact, and they did, gloriously. 

It is good to know that our church is 
so vibrantly alive and awake to the needs 
of the world today. 

I was glad to see in the Jan. 5 issue 
the notice of criticism of the President's 
partial amnesty. It is sad to think that 
we, the people, who are the government, 
so sinned . . . in failing to give forgive- 
ness to “those who practice the ways of 
peace” (such is the definition of pacifist 
in my dictionary). And we profess to 
serve the Prince of Peace... . 

NELL LATHAM. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OUTLOOK in the Congo 


To the Editors: 

.Mail service on THE OUTLOOK 
is pretty good compared to lots of other 
periodicals, however it usually takes four 
to eight weeks depending on what boat 
carries it and on plane schedules in the 
Congo if it comes by way of Matadi. 
Whenever it arrives I enjoy reading it and 
knowing the news and what others are 
thinking and writing. It brings church 
news quicker than any other periodical. 


ELIZABETH ZOGHEIB. 
APCM, Lubondai, 
Tshimbulu, Congo Belge. 


Good Friends 


To the Editors: 

. . «. My original subscription (to The 
Central Presbyterian, now merged in THE 
OUTLOOK via route of the Presbyterian 
of the South) was begun. . -about 
1906. This probably puts us on the list 
of some of your oldest subscribers. 
Shifted from Maryland to South Dakota, 
to Virginia, and then to Florida we have 





SCOTLAND—NOT ENGLAND 

Dr. Lacy’s article (February 2) on 
“American Seminaries and Protestant 
Reconstruction” contained an error 
which neither he nor the editors made 
but which appeared in the paper just 
the same. He wrote, and it should have 
appeared this way: “It was surprising 
to note the apparent virility of the Free 
churches in England and the dominance 
of Scotland by the Church of Scotland.” 
It was printed, ‘‘The dominance of Scot- 
land by the Church of England.” The 
point is of some importance because of 
the apparent decline in influence on the 
part of the Scottish Free church.— 
EDITORS. 


kept the paper sort of travelling around 
the country a bit. . . . I say “our” be- 
cause it was my fiance, later my husband, 
who subscribed to the paper for me in the 
first place and who reads it quite as faith. 
fully as Ido... 
KATHERINE C. (Mrs, Lloyd T.) 
EVERETT. 

Deland, Fla. 


To the Editors: 

- . « We love THE OUTLOOK and look 
forward to it every week with eagerness 
and enthusiasm. . It is certainly 
“serving the present age.” 

LOUIS INGLES HYDE GUM. 
(Mrs. Francis D.) 
Mountain Grove, Va. 


Radio Series 


To the Editors: 

I was very much interested in the new 
radio program, “Like a Mighty Army,” to 
begin January 4, but no hour was an- 
nounced (OUTLOOK, Jan. 5). It is on 
small radio stations difficult to find in any 
list of stations that I am familiar with 
and not knowing the hour I am unable 
to get the program. I shall be glad if 
you will announce hour in your paper. 

JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Since this series is 
a recorded one the time will vary from 
station to station. Only the efforts of 
presbytery radio committees, local radio 
committees, pastors or others can pub- 
licize this series through the columns of 
local papers, church bulletins and the like. 
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THE EDITORS SALUTE 








Ten Notable Presbyterians 


Early in each year for the past three years we 
have been calling the attention of our readers to 
the extraordinary service and the magnificent 
spirit of ten persons in the church—only a few of 
the many ‘‘ Notable Presbyterians’’ in our midst. 
We are grateful for them and for those countless 
others who are a daily inspiration to us.— 
EDITORS. 


@ Henry M. Brimm 


“There is one outstanding requirement which the church 
must meet before it can successfully carry out any scheme 
of reformation. It must provide for itself a competent 
leadership. Water will not rise higher than its source. 
The church will not advance beyond its leaders. Its first 
concern, then, must be with the enlistment and training 
of its. ministers, in whose hands this matter of leadership 
will largely reside. We can be more definite. How sur- 
cessfully the church meets the tremendous issues which 
confront it, how ably it solves the enormous problems be- 
fore it, will be determined by the calibre of the men 
our theological seminaries recruit for the gospel ministry, 
and how well they are trained for their high responsi- 
bility.’”’ 

With all the passion of his soul, a man is speaking. 
Who is it? Is he a representative of the Assembly in 
recruiting and training for the ministry? No. Is he a 
pastor in the midst of other pastors perplexed by problems 
of inadequate leadership? No. Is he a seminary presi- 
dent shaping the life of his institution for the needs he 
must meet, or a professor, teaching ministerial candidates 
day after day? No, he is none of these. In self-effacing 
modesty he calls his own ideas on the subject ‘‘a master- 
piece of presumption and effrontery.’”” Other people who 
know him would never agree. They think he knows as 
much about the needs of the ministry and its deficiencies, 
as well as the corrective to be employed, as any man you 
can name. 


Here is a layman with a theological knowledge surpass- 
ing many ministers. Here is an elder in the church con- 
versant with the ideas at stake today. Looking in broad 
perspective from his intimate knowledge of hundreds of 
ministers, he sees needs which, in his judgment, simply 
must be met if his denomination, or any, is to measure 
up to its high calling. 

The man is Henry M. Brimm, librarian at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia for the past eighteen years. 

In the first place, Henry Brimm is an A-1 librarian. He 
has had the training it takes to make one and he also 
has imagination and a deep consecration requisite to his 
calling. He has revolutionzied the situation at Union 
Seminary. Older alumni returning for a few days can 
hardly understand the transformation which has come in 
the study habits of seminary students and the place the 





HENRY M. BRIMM 


If standards are mediocrity, mediocrity will go out 
into the pulpit. 


library, planned and supervised to the last detail in its 
construction by Henry Brimm, plays at the very center of 
its life. The place is run with efficiency, needs are met, 
wants are supplied, but appetites are stimulated as well, 
and ways are found to open new avenues of experience 
and understanding in the student’s mind. He doesn’t wait 
for them to ask for books; he thrusts books at them. 

How Henry Brimm gets time to do his job nobody knows, 
for his office is a constant haunt for students of this genera- 
tion and of former years. Because of his detached yet in- 
timate relationship he is probably able to get closer to more 
students for a longer period of time than anybody else at 
the seminary, and because he is a layman—one among 
many who are not or, at least, will not be long—he occu- 
pies a peculiar and gratifying relationship to these men. 
They let the bars down and tell him what they think about 
the situation—any situation—and he listens with under- 
standing and concern. 

No one had more to do with the summoning of faculties 
and students at the seminary and the Assembly’s Train- 
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ing School to do something for their fellow-Christians at 
Montpellier Seminary in France (OUTLOOK, December 29) 
than did Henry Brimm, yet he kept so far in the back- 
ground that only those who worked with him knew his 
great part in it. Now he can see the World Council of 
Churches urging upon other seminaries around the world 
@ pattern just like that one already in force between UTS- 
ATS and Montpellier as not only a gesture of Christian 
brotherhood but also as a source of genuine help in sup- 
plying food and clothing. 


Henry Brimm looks on the education of a minister as a 
continuing task. Needs must be met far back in the pro- 
spective minister’s career, but those charged with his 
training must continue their help as long as the minister 
lives. ‘‘The formal seminary courses will at best give them 
only the foundations for a theological education,’”’ he in- 
sists. Their education will have only begun when they 
have received their bachelor’s degree. The seminary, ac- 
cording to his ideas, must enroll its students for life. 
Standards must be higher. If seminaries are willing to 
accept mediocrity as their standard, then mediocrity is what 
they will have in their student bodies and mediocrity is 
what will go out into the pulpits. Only a continuing sharp- 
ening of the minister’s tools will enable him to do a 
thorough and creditable job. He has worked out the blue- 
print of a magnificent plan to achieve this end. 


Is this demanding? Is it too much to expect? Then 
this elder is disappointed. In a paper which his friends 
want him to read to the American Association of Theo- 
logical Colleges—which idea he characteristically flouts— 
he puts it so: “It is now time to say that if we cannot have 
candidates for the ministry who, joyously and without any 
reservation, are ready to spend every part of their being 
on the Lord’s work, utterly and recklessly, then the whole 
business of theological education will become a cheap farce.” 


Henry Brimm’s constant service is doing as much as any- 
body’s you could name to keep any theological education he 
has anything to do with from becoming cheap or a farce. 
The whole church ought to be grateful for him. 


N. B. ETHERIDGE 
He sparked a presbytery’s great advance. 
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@ N. B. Etheridge 


People who know the dynamic forces at work in the 
church have been talking for several years about “what 
is happening in the Norfolk-Newport News area’; they 
tell you about the war-time pressure of population, of 
bulging shipyards and supply depots, of temporarily located 
human beings—and in it all they tell you a great story 
about how the Presbyterians have measured up to their 
opportunities. In the center of that story, as is always 
true, there has been a man. In this case, as much as any 
other who could be named, it has been a layman, a Pres- 
byterian elder of the Lafayette church of Norfolk—N. B. 
Etheridge. 

Mr. Etheridge is a garage owner but not many people 
outside Norfolk know about that feature of his life. 
Throughout the church they know him as a stewardship and . 
home missions man. These things are a consuming pas- 
sion to him. 

In the Lafayette church this elder had taught a men’s 
Bible class of about 150 for fifteen years. In addition, he 
is a “‘preaching elder,’’ and churches far and near, large 
and small, call upon him to conduct their services in the 
absence of the minister. Last fall, when the Presbyterian 
forces of Richmond spent a week in aggressive visitation 
evangelism, they had Mr. Etheridge, as the moderator of 
the Synod of Virginia, to give the inspirational address at 
the very beginning. He did it in the most heart-warming 
manner and sent these lay-workers and ministers out into 
a week of amazing successes. 

In his contribution to the development of his church 
throughout Norfolk Presbytery, there are inescapable facts 
to confront you. During his seven years as chairman of 
the presbytery’s home missions committee, he has seen 22 
home mission churches develop until they no longer need 
home mission funds. He has seen 16 new churches, chap- 
els, and Sunday school buildings erected, re-located one or 
more times, or in process of erection. Churches built with 
the help of the committee include: East Ocean View, Si- 
monsdale, Norview, Broadmoor, Sussex Chapel (soon to 
be organized , and Stuart Gardens. New structures granted 
home missions aid were: Virginia Beach, Cradock, Glen- 
wood Park, Coleman Place and Ocean View (now under 
construction). In addition, educational units have been 
added at Royster Memorial and Engleside, and manses have 
been purchased at South Norfolk, Williamsburg and Oak- 
dale Farms. Funds have been set aside for work in the 
near future as follows: A complete new building at Wythe 
in Newport News and at South Norfolk; educational units 
at Lynnhaven, Bellhaven, Calvary, Hilton Village and Pren- 
tis Park; a manse at Suffolk. 

However, in all this planning and preparation, N. B. 
Etheridge has been no arm-chair executive. He has been 
in at the planning and he has been at the point of con- 
tact. At Oakdale Farms, for instance, he personally carried: 
on the work until a minister was needed; since that time 
he has continued to help in an advisory capacity. The 
work is thriving. 

In stewardship, the story has been much the same. Ether- 
idge has been the leading spirit in pulling Norfolk Presby- 
tery up to the level where the challenging opportunities 
ahead could be faced. In 1937, contributions by the pres- 
bytery’s churches to their current expenses were $149,998; 
ten years later, they were $379,088. In benevolences the 
gain was even greater. In 1937, benevolencs got $54,033; 
last year the total was almost treble that amount—$147,- 
311. 

This man’s earnest spirit and contagious enthusiasm have 
been widely recognized so that his help is now claimed as 
a member of the Assembly’s Executive Committee on Home 
Missions, on the Assembly’s Stewardship Council, and now 
as a representative of the Presbyterian Church, US, on the 
United Stewardship Council. 

Let’s give a rousing cheer, then, for a consecrated man 

who has been determined that the church in his area 
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should measure up to its amazing opportunities in the midst 
of turbulent war-years and has given without stint, of his 
time, his means and his energies to help, more than any 
other individual, to bring it about. 


® Richard A. Farnsworth 


Dick Farnsworth, more formally known as Richard A. 
Farnsworth, vice-president of R. P. Farnsworth & Co., 
Genreal Contractors, is the sort of layman pastors long to 
have. He is the man in Texas Presbyterianism whose name 
has been sung in highest praises from Brownsville to Ama- 
rillo and from El Paso to Texarkana for the past year—— 
ever since he led the synod to underwrite its educational in- 
stitutions, going past the million dollar goal to $1,500,000. 

The fact that this man is a newcomer to Texas has not 
hampered his efforts. Of course, this is as much a tribute 
to the good judgment of Texas Presbyterians as it is to 
the sterling qualities of Dick Farnsworth. They recognize 
good leadership and follow it. 

About four years ago Farnsworth left New Orleans where 
he had been an elder in the Napoleon Avenue church, su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, moderator of the Synod 
of Louisiana. Now you see him in Houston—busy as a man 
can be—elder in the First church, assistant superintendent 
of the Sunday school, first man at church Sunday morn- 
ings and last one to leave after the worship, trustee of 
this institution and a member of that committee until you 
wonder how it is possible for a man with such tremendous 
responsibilities in his daily work to be doing so much in 
church affairs; but he does it and it would seem that he 
does it at great personal cost to himself. 

When he took the job as chairman of the educational 
fund campaign in Texas he set out to visit, with Dr. Henry 
H. Sweets, every presbytery in Texas—and you can add 
up the mileage on such an itinerary as that. In addition, 
he was in every important campaign meeting within the 
synod. Last year, when the synod met, everybody agreed 
that the man to name as moderator was Dick Farnsworth 
in order to express in small measure the tremendous debt 
of gratitude which Texans feel toward this man. 

He has construction jobs over a widely scattered area 
of the Southwest and he hops here and there by plane 
to keep his appointments. He does the same for his church. 
When the 1947 synod meeting neared its close, Dick Farns- 
worth had pressing business appointments elsewhere, but 
he stayed through the closing benediction even though it 
meant that he must charter a plane to keep his engagement. 

When the Farnsworths moved to Houston, Dick, his 
wife, two sons (now at the University of Texas), and a 
daughter joined the First church. Instantly he was con- 
cerned with the total program and you soon found him 
engaged in this effort and that one for his own church and 
for the mission churches of Brazos Presbytery. He has a 
way with people, engaging, friendly, humble in manner. 
He knows names—possibly more names of members of his 
congregation than any other officer, eyen though he is one 
of the newer ones himself. You can watch him in any 
meeting. Notebook out, jotting down the proceedings—in 
any meeting—names, maybe, personal items. Consequently 
he can walk up and down Houston’s streets calling more 
names than men who have lived there all their lives. Dick 
Farnsworth takes good care of himself. He follows a 
rigid schedule, up every morning at the exact minute, into 
his routine of setting-up exercises, followed by a devotional 
period, and before he goes to bed he has had his self- 
prescribed walk. 

This man is a deeply spiritual person, with a vital reli- 
gious faith. He knows what it means to be a Christian 
steward and his personal dedication and the thoroughness 
with which he gives himself to his job inspire young min- 
isters, set the tone for other laymen, and serve as a con- 
stant challenge to young people to be Christians up to 
the hilt. It is understood that, in addition to the invest- 
ment of his life in church undertakings, he gives at least 
a third of his large income to Christian work. 
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RICHARD A. FARNSWORTH 
Staying for the benedictions calls for chartered planes. 


Last May Dick Farnsworth prodded some minds and 
souls awake at the General Assembly where he was a com- 


missioner. It was in the debate on the Federal Council 
and opponents were charging it with all kinds of evils, 
with a bill of particulars which they said approved of 
principles of FEPC, non-segregation, stress on the service 
motive over the profit motive in business and other items 
which were not too clearly stated and not accurately de- 
scribed. Anyway, in the midst of the debate, this quiet- 
spoken, unassuming man with the calm manner made his 
way slowly to the platform and took his stand. Then he 
said, ‘“‘The Federal Council helps our church a whole lot. 
We have seen much propaganda. They have bombarded 
us with it from Mississippi. . . These things which have 
been charged against the Council—why, I would like it if 
we could have all these things the Council is standing 
for.” ‘I’m a selfish business man,” he went on, “and I 
need somebody to keep calling my attention to what is the 
Christian thing to do and helping me find the Christian 
way in my own life and in my job.” 

That was all. But a good many felt that no more pow- 
erful testimony was heard during the meeting of the As- 
sembly than this one by a deeply devoted man who wants 
to make his life and service after the pattern of the Christ 
he loves. 


@ Martha Stackhouse Grafton 


The acting president of Mary Baldwin College during 
the past two years has been Martha Stackhouse Grafton, 
wife of Dr. Thomas H. Grafton, head of the sociology de- 
partment. Mrs. Grafton’s contribution in this capacity, as 
well as in the position of dean which she has occupied since 
1937, entitie her to the generous applause of the church 
which she has so ably served. 

Those who knew the situation said Martha Grafton’s ad- 
ministration of Mary Baldwin in those two years couldn’t 
have been better in any hands. In fact, many people 
wanted her for the college presidency. But in the in- 
terval, following the illness and resignation of Dr. Jarman 
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MARTHA STACKHOUSE GRAFTON 
Exteriors do not dazzle her. 
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and on to the coming of Dr. Lewis, the new president, there 
was never the slightest tendency on her part to pro- 
mote herself for that position. Those who knew said “she 
showed the most beautiful and self-effacing spirit’ they 
had ever seen under such circumstances, and when Dr. 
Lewis was chosen, she did everything in her power to make 
his coming into office an experience of entire satisfaction to 
him and to all concerned. 


People who have known Martha Grafton for a long time 
know this to be simply another illustration of her great 
spirit. She made a record like that in student days at 
Agnes Scott where she was universally beloved and ad- 
mired even while she was accorded all the top honors by 
students and by faculty. Immediately upon her graduation 
there she went to Mary Baldwin as assistant dean of stu- 
dents; next year she was made registrar. Five years later, 
when she had won her M. A. from Northwestern, she be- 
came dean of instruction. Then, during her two years of 
service in the president’s office she handled college affairs 
with such dispatch, wisdom and understanding that she 
won not only the admiration but also the genuine affection 
of her colleagues. 

In addition to college duties, Martha Grafton has home 
and family responsibilities. She and Husband Tom have 
three children—and a church. Staunton friends marvel 
at the way she manages a household, brings up three chil- 
dren so skillfully, teaches courses on the home and family 
in the college and elsewhere, and fits into the role of a 
pastor’s wife on week-ends. 

Tom Grafton, with his many-sided capabilities, is not 
only a Mary Baldwin professor and department head with 
a full teaching load; he is also pastor of the Finley Memo- 
rial church at Stuart’s Draft, 15 miles away. Every Sun- 
day he is there for services, and Martha and the three chil- 
dren are with him. She and the two older children joined 
that church when Tom became its pastor, instead of fol- 
lowing an easier course by remaining members in Staunton. 
Among the people of Stuart’s Draft, Martha Grafton has 
won her way just as truly as she has with students and 
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faculty at Mary Baldwin. 

Last summer, Mrs. Grafton was a member of “the 
team”’ at Montreat during one of the most intellectually 
stimulating weeks that conference center has ever known. 
Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago was the central 
attraction. Then, each morning three college, university 
and seminary deans, plus Martha Grafton, tore into the 
Hutchins argument of the night before. It was rare sport. 
In the midst of the keenest sort of repartee Martha Graf- 
ton never lost her composure. Nobody’s ideas pushed her 
around. One morning she said, “Dr. Hutchins is a very at- 
tractive man and if we are not careful we find ourselves 
accepting his ideas without examining them critically.’ 
Whereupon she gave her full attention to the ideas, not to 
their source. 

She is like that in everything. Exteriors do not dazzle 
her. She wants to get to the heart of the situation. And 
because she can do it in such a gracious manner she is able 
to get her ideas across, whether it means the development 
of a real student government organization, or the thorough 
re-organization of the college curriculum, or in con- 
ducting the affairs of the Southern Association of Academic 
Deans of which she is now president. 


® John W. Luke 


In the Minutes of the General Assembly, under Wins- 
ton-Salem Presbytery in the Synod of North Carolina, you 
can read down the list of pastors until you come to: 


Annual 

Churches Communicants Salary 

John W. Luke Glendale Springs 38 $75 
” Bethel 44 $27 

sa Ebenezer 38 $50 

i Laurel Fork 40 $36 

o Low Gap 49 $40 

ad Millers 27 $12 

= Peak Creek 32 $25 


When you come to that staggering list of seven churches 
served by one pastor you stop awhile. You add up the 
total number of members and you find 268 (you note that 
last year 18 of those joined on profession of faith, seven 
by letter); and you scan the salary column to total three 
fewer dollars than members. You rest a bit more com- 
fortably when you observe that the home missions commit- 
tee paid $1,264 in addition, though you are not yet too 
sure that a man can serve seven churches, travel mountain 
roads in all the weathers, and be ‘free from worldly 
cares and avocations’” under those circumstances. 

However, you don’t know John Luke. He’s a miracle 
man who for the past twenty years has been helping 
to make a new world for countless people in Ashe County. 

You should see the string of churches John Luke has 
started from nothing, built from the ground up, and seen - 
on their way. For him this has meant being architect, en- 
gineer, designer, day-laborer, concrete-mixer, carpenter— 
working alongside his people, and sometimes alone when 
foul weather had driven even the hardiest to shelter. 

John Luke does not hurry. But he is always on the job. 
His people will wait endlessly, knowing that if the time for 
a service has come and the preacher is not there, he will 
come sooner or later. Maybe he stopped to help an old 
woman chopping wood, or to give a fellow a hand in chang- 
ing a tire, or to guide a traveler to some unfamiliar des- 
tination, but he will be there, maybe with mud on his 
shoes, but he will come. Then the service goes on and 
is over and John Luke moves along to the next of his 
seven churches. 

You should see a list of the cars he has worn out on the 
mountain roads. Last year the men of Myers Park church 
in Charlotte gave him a new steel Chevrolet carry-all. Eight 
days later the speedometer showed 1,300 miles. A week’s 
driving usually covers about 500 miles. He Has to go like 
that to keep up with his meetings somewhere every night, 
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with his famous Bible schools in the summer time, with 
the visits to his scattered congregations, with his atten- 
dance at meetings here and there. In those Bible schools, 
before we get away from them, you can see children by 
the hundreds—well, about 450 of them brought in earlier 
days to the big tent; now in packed churches, attracted by 
hot-air paper balloons, gigantic 10-foot jigsaw puzzles and 
wonders that fascinate and bewilder. 

John Luke’s helpmeet was Mary Shaw from near Wa- 
gram, N. C., who spent several summers in the Ashe County 
work, then agreed to spend her life in it—if John Luke 
did. Together they bear a witness of self-denial, good hu- 
mor, unselfishness and Christian love. 

They tell you that John Luke’s preaching is unique. If 
it lacks the language of the books, it bears the stamp 
of a humble spirit in tune with God, a man whose study 
is the mind and heart of the plain man who wants sim- 
plicity and who yearns to be told the truth in honest 
phrases he can understand. John Luke can do it. When 
Winston-Salem Presbytery met last fall to face the issue 
of the Federal Council, this man had been elected mod- 
erator in recognition of his twenty years of service in the 
presbytery. He announced a hymn, “Take Time to Be 
Holy’; then he read I Corinthians 13. What followed 
no one will ever forget, for John Luke said there were 
seven things he wanted to mention. They were these: We 
should come to the matter before us in a spirit of love; 
of forgiveness; like men, not children; decently and in 
order; as an example (not only to other presbyteries and 
church groups, but to the world); above all, to glorify 
God; and always in prayer. He set men’s hearts aglow. 
They said it was one of the high points of his ministry. 
One of his elders explained it this way, “Mr. Luke just 
got up and said what was on his heart. I know he never 
had a minute to prepare, for I’ve been with him all the past 
week.” 

John Luke is close to the heart of his people and right 
in the midst of their daily affairs. He was chairman of 


the local draft board during the war and not a boy left 
Ashe County for the armed services, they say, without a 


— 


JOHN W. LUKE 
He says what is on his heart. 
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prayer with Preacher Luke. A good many were baptized 
by him just before they left. When they came home they 
elected him president of their Mountain Baseball League but 
he resigned after awhile because the boys thought they had 
to play on Sundays. 

One time a hammer-and-tongs Baptist preacher was 
found holding a revival in one of John Luke’s infant 
churches. Instead of creating a scene about it, John Luke 
joined in, stayed it out, and in the final baptizing on the 
banks of the New River, after the Baptist brother took 
twenty converts under the water, Preacher Luke immersed 
the same number for the Presbyterian church. 

This mountain preacher stands solidly with his people. 
One day a stranger asked a crowd of men if they knew 
one minister by the name of Luke. They did. What kind 
of man is he? After a silence, one of the Wilkes County 
men ventured, “I guess a man could get himself killed 
about as soon as any other way in this country, if he said 
just one hard word against Preacher Luke.” 

Atop the lovely spire of the Glendale Springs church 
there is a 20-pointed star to symbolize the Bright and 
Morning Star, as John Luke wrote in a poem, 


For proper emblem fitting 
The mighty King of Kings. 


Those who have watched his self-forgetful ministry, his 
devotion to his people and his Christ, his dogged work in 
hard places, look upon the service of John and Mary Luke 
as in itself a 


proper emblem fitting 
The mighty King of Kings. 


@ Dunbar H. Ogden 


One morning as a train approached New Orleans, a minis- 
ter and a Pullman porter were talking. 

“Every Sunday morning from 8:30 to 9:00 o’clock,” said 
the minister, “I conduct morning worship over station 
WSMB. I wonder if you and your family have ever heard 
a" 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the porter, ‘‘we listen to that service 
every Sunday morning. Are you that Dr. Ogden?’’ 

“Yes, I am.”’ 

Looking up and down the short distance from the minis- 
ter’s head to his feet, the porter exclaimed, ‘‘Well, ef I ain’t 
the most surprised person in the world. I thought you was 
really a big man.”’ 

Dunbar H. Ogden, the minister of the Napoleon Avenue 
church in New Orleans, is not physically tall, but on every 
other score he is a big man. No man has had a more signifi- 
cant series of pastorates, hastening through college and 
seminary in five years because of financial difficulties and 
being ordained at 22—Columbus, Miss.; First church, Knox- 
ville; Central, Atlanta; Second, Louisville; Government 
Street, Mobile, and for nearly 18 years at the Napoleon 
Avenue church, New Orleans. In them all he has been a 
mighty preacher, a faithful and understanding pastor, a 
champion of civic righteousness. As a preacher he has not 
only had a hearing in the cities where he served but he has 
been begged for on college campuses, at conferences, in 
special services everywhere. No one can imagine the number 
of men and women who have been inspired by the preach- 
ing of this man. One young minister, hearing him for the 
first time, leaned over to his neighbor, ‘‘Man!”’ he exclaimed, 
“‘he is authentic!” 

With part of his boyhood spent in the old First church 
of New Orleans, the forerunner of the Napoleon Avenue 
church, Dunbar Ogden’s hero was his pastor, Benjamin 
Morgan Palmer, New Orleans’ famous preacher and warrior 
for Christian virtues in civic life. Wherever he has been 
he has followed in B. M. Palmer’s footsteps in this regard. 
On one occasion a concerted effort was to be made by the 
ministers toward closing the red light district of the city. 
They agreed to preach sermons that would strengthen the 
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DUNBAR H. OGDEN 
His preaching is authentic. 


hands of the law enforcement officers. Dunbar Ogden was 
filled with disgust when one of his colleagues, refusing to 
face the issue, preached a sermon on, ‘‘Behold the Lilies of 
the Field, How They Grow.” 

But the brothels were closed and Dr. and Mrs. Ogden, 
with other religious leaders, went to see if they could not 
help some of the women to a better way of life. They took 
one young woman into their home as their guest until she 
could find employment of a suitable and commendable type. 

Or, to observe Dunbar Ogden’s pastoral concern, see him 
care for the drinking man who came to the manse late 
at night on repeated occasions. It meant getting out of bed 
and walking, guiding, steadying the young man to get him 
to the corner where he lived, with his mother meeting him 
with a lighted lamp at an open door. 

Out of his passion to see the triumphing gospel of Christ 
in the lives of men and out of a rich pastoral service, Dunba 
Ogden has been one of the most valuable members of the 
Assembly’s Social and Moral Welfare Committee, 
he is now retired from its membership. 

The Ogden home has been a wonderful place and many 
a person, observing Dr. Ogden’s princely manners and his 
devotion to and consideration of Mrs. Ogden, has seen in him 
the pattern of what should be the spirit of every husband 
toward his wife. 

Most people think about Dr. Ogden, and they have for a 
g00d many years, in connection with his leadership toward 
Presbyterian reunion. Twenty years ago he wrote a friend, 
“I am committed to the union of these churches as soon 
as it can be accomplished on a basis that will really mean 
unity rather than fresh division.’’ In that spirit and with 
that purpose he has wrought manfully as a member of the 
Assembly’s permanent committee charged with drafting a 
plan which would lead to a union of Presbyterians north 
and south. When Dr. Thomas W. Currie died, Dr. Ogden 
was the logical choice as chairman of the US committee. 
When Dr. Mudge, of the USA church, died, Dr. Ogden was 
spontaneously chosen as chairman of the joint committee. 
In the leadership of these delicate and demanding discus- 
sions, Dr. Ogden’s spirit has been pervasive and sustaining. 
He has insisted throughout that there be no evasion of issues. 


though 
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When principles have not been involved, he has been ready 
to compromise his personal preferences and convictions in 
order that the judgments of the group might be expressed, 
but wherever he has felt that some far-reaching principle 
was involved, he has repeatedly brought up the matter for 
reconsideration until some satisfactory solution has been 
found. 

Now, a plan for the reunion seems to be nearing its final 
stages, after sustained study and with years of counselling 
with representatives from every section of the churches. 
Every comment has been encouraged, every good means 
has been employed, to secure thorough understanding and 
united agreement. 

Dr. Ogden sees reunion coming. He prays that it will not 
be long and that when it comes it will be a genuine re- 
union of Presbyterians, east and west, north and south, 
based upon a common devotion to their Lord and a common 
commitment to his will which shall enable them to bear a 
mighty witness to his grace. 


®@ Lillian Punesll 


A little more than four years ago Lillian Pennell was at 
her home in Antreville, S. C., for the Christmas holidays. 
Lillian was a teacher and basketball coach at the Kershaw, 
S. C., high school. One night there was an automobile wreck 
and her neck was broken. She was almost completely 
paralyzed—that is, everything but her magnificent disposi- 
tion and her indomitable will. Doctors said there was no 
hope for her life. She was kept in a cast in the Anderson 
hospital for a year. When they took off the cast and as soon 
as she could get into a wheel chair, she started going to 
church. She moved her membership from Kershaw. Soon 
she began a Bible class for the nurses in the hospital. She 
began teaching Sunday school in the church and served as 
advisor for a young people’s group in one of the chapels. 
She ran a weekly column in the newspaper—a Bible quiz on 
the Sunday school lesson. Then she was in on “special’’ 
activities in the church as they came along. 

Lillian 
adored 


Pennell’s 
her. Her 


fame spread and 
winning smile and 


Anderson’s 
her 


people 
unquenchable 


LILLIAN PENNELL 
A broken neck did not break a dauntless spirit. 
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enthusiasm affected the whole town. In her wheel chair she 
did her own shopping downtown. Whatever she could do 
for herself and for other people she did. 

Twenty-eight months after she entered the Anderson hos- 
pital she conducted an Easter service for the nurses. She 
wrote it all and she gave it the title, ‘“‘Victory Through 
Christ—The Risen Lord.” ‘‘Three-fourths of the hospital 
nurses will either be on duty or sleeping Sunday morning,”’ 
she had said, ‘‘and it seemed a pity that they would be un- 
able to attend the Easter services.”’ So she made the ar- 
rangements. It was always something like that. 

James Appleby was pastor in Anderson at that time. 
Every day when he was not out of town he visited her room 
at the hospital. ‘‘She is one of the strongest Christian 
characters I know and an inspiration to those who visit 
her,”’ he says. 

Last April Lillian was moved to the Baruch Medical 
Center in the Medical College of Virginia for special treat- 
ments. It was not long until the same pattern which had 
been observed in Anderson was repeated in Richmond. 
Everybody around her, on her floor and nearby, knew her or 
knew about her. She went to see them, to cheer them up, 
to help them get hold of something to believe in. Perhaps 
it was a jockey, lying there with a broken back, cynical, 
brooding, ready to auit, who found his way to faith through 
her faith and spirit. Or others who had thought their 
own situations were past bearing, only to be shamed, then 
inspired, by Lillian’s dauntless fight. 

Down at the 17th Street Mission for Negroes, 
Pennell found a place of satisfying service, teaching a 
class of girls. Never a Sunday passes but that she is ready 
to go to her post at the Mission. Or, it may be an Auxiliary 
or circle meeting, or a young people’s group. Anywhere they 
ean get her they want her to come to hear her triumphant 
witness to the power of her tremendous faith. 

According to the plans, she will be going soon to the 
Woodrow Wilson Hospital near Staunton, Va., for treat- 
ment, but also with a job to do, for in that set-up she will 
teach high school subjects to GIs and others. 

Countless people have been sorely grieved at Lillian Pen- 
nell’s dreadful injury, but they have also thanked God that, 
in his providence, her bright spirit has shined on theirs. 


@ J. McDowell Richards 


On any one of a half-dozen counts McDowell Richards 
has made a distinct and distinguished contribution to his 
church. You have only to name the causes or institutions 
and you think about the man: Columbia Seminary, the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Social and Moral Welfare 
Committee (now Christian Relations), Christian attitudes 
toward the Negro and our church’s effort in Negro work, 
the Interracial Commission, the Davidson College board of 
trustees of which he is president; leadership in Atlanta 
and Georgia Presbyterianism, and on and on. We can- 
not deal with all these, but let us look at a few. 


See Columbia Seminary. Everybody knows that Columbia 
is in a sound financial condition and aggressively measuring 
up to today’s opportunities chiefly because of the inspired 
leadership of President Richards. He has established his 
institution solidly in the confidence and affection of the 
supporting synods, but he has also moved steadily and 
courageously ahead to provide the kind of seminary which 
will confront students with the facts of the times and the 
resources of a rounded gospel. One thing he did when he 
went to the presidency of Columbia in 1932 at thirty years 
of age was shake up the’ seminary’s faculty families in 
their church affiliation so that they now are scattered into 
the various Atlanta churches, making their contribution 
alongside people whose interest and support they want 
and deserve. Despite the inconvenience of many miles, he 
and his family work and worship in Central church, Atlanta, 
setting an example which other faculty families follow. 
This sort of thing has brought the seminary and its lead- 
ers close to the church life of the city and has assured the 
interest of the pastors. 


Lillian 
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JAMES McDOWELL RICHARDS 
Where could anybody get 100% agreement? 


In addition, Columbia’s financial situation has been vastly 
improved. Unrelenting efforts through campaign after 
campaign have brought the institution up to the point 
where its property is valued at $455,289 (on tke old stan- 
dards) and its endowment stands a $857,000. Even more 
valuable than money has been the spirit President Richards 
has given his seminary, the way he has moved forward 
against strong opposition to make the institution alert 
and alive to the needs of the church and the day. Many 
people do not know the things he has had to do to move 
toward this purpose. Here is an example: At one time 
Columbia found itself a sort of mecca for men from un- 
Presbyterian or fundamentalist backgrounds who has been 
to various kinds of Bible schools or fundamentalist semi- 
naries and now hoped to spend one year at Columbia en 
route to Southern Presbyterian pastorates. Not only did 
this mean that ministers who were really not prepared tc 
render acceptable service in Presbyterian pastorates would 
be thurst into the church with Columbia’s name on them, 
it also meant that if Columbia’s student body developed 
such a reputation then the more able ministerial students 
who would assume places of influence in the church would 
pass Columbia by; it also meant that the seminary would 
lose the support of the Atlanta churches and the leading 
ministers of its supporting synods. It took courageous 
action to change the situation, but Mac Richards changed 
it. This was not the first time he had bucked such a 
movement toward a fundamentalist institution; neither was 
it the last. However, you must understand that Columbia’s 
president is a thoroughly conservative theologian. His 
beliefs could not be called “‘liberal,’”’ despite the fact that 
his spirit is truly liberal. 

On two other points, let us look at this man. See his 
stand for our church’s cooperation in the Federal Council 
of Churches. Mac Richards is on the Council’s executive 
committee; he served two years as the vice-president. He 
knows the work from the inside. On the inside he makes 
a tremendous contribution to the Council’s work. His word 
is respected, his leadership is followed. Because this is 
also true in his denomination, what he says about the Fed- 
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HENRY H. SWEETS 
The biggest job was the longest and hardest. 


eral Council carries as much weight as that of any man we 
have. People who have had questions raised in their 
minds, who have not thoroughly understood certain Coun- 
cil policies or actions, have nevertheless said, “If Mac 
Richards says it’s all right, then I know it’s all right.” 
Mac Richards admits plenty of Federal Council errors, 
but he says, “If I could stay in an organization only when 
I can agree 100 per cent with everything it does, I do 
not know where I could belong. . Not to the Presby- 
terian church, and I suspect not even in my own family.” 
Mac Richards is one of the fairest men you ever knew. He 
does the right and honorable thing. He would never take 
advantage of a situation to the gain of a cause he believes 
in, much less to his own gain. He did not believe it wise 
to sumbit the Council question to the presbyteries, because 
that is the General Assembly’s business, but nevertheless, 
he said if the presbyteries voted overwhelmingly in oppo- 
sition to the Council, even though he was on the executive 
committee, he would favor our withdrawal from the Coun- 
cil. The fine influence of Mac Richards on this whole 
question has been one of the big reasons why the presby- 
teries have voted overwhelmingly for the Council. 

This entire sketch could well be taken up with what 
this man has done and is doing in order to see Negroes 
get a square deal and in order to see his church come to 
a more Christ-like position on the whole question. You 
might have to be reminded that Georgia is the home of 
the Ku Klux, the Talmages, with a considerable following, 
and those who profit by degrading the Negro, to know how 
much courage it takes to go about Georgia preaching a 
famous sermon called, “‘Brothers in Black,’ and another 
on “The Golden Rule and Racial Relations’ (OUTLOOK, 
April 21, 1947). How does he know so much about all 
this? Well, this one-time Rhodes Scholar is a careful 
student; he keeps up with things; but more than this, he 
has thought himself into the Negro’s place and made him- 
self one with him—his brother in Christ. So earnestly 
is he concerned with what Christ wants done about this 
problem that he never ceases trying to bring his own life 
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and that of his church to the place that will be genuinely 
Christian. Now, as chairman of the Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Negro Work, he has a great opportunity to ntake 
his influence count across the whole of the South. 


® Henry H. Sweets 


In the foreword to his Sourcebook on Spiritual Life and 
Evangelism, Henry H. Sweets wrote: ‘“‘The two great tasks 
of the church are evangelism—making Christ effectively 
known to men . . and education—developing and train- 
ing for life and service. Evangelism without educa- 
tion may lead to superstition and fanaticism. Education 
without the warmth of evangelism may pass into cold 
formalism and skepticism. The two are united in the 
thought of God. They must be kept together in the work 
of men. To neglect either is to limit the usefulness and 
imperil the life of the church.” 

In all the years of his great service to the church, Henry 
Sweets has kept his eye steadily on both fundamentals. 
Even though he has had an assignment in the field of edu- 
cation, he has made it one of thorough-going evangelism. 

As in the case of these other “‘notables,””’ we must limit 
our tribute to this man because there is not room to record 
it all, but written deeply into the heart and life of the 
church is an imperishable gratitude to one of the real 
statesmen who has served with generous spirit and with 
wisdom. 

Henry Sweets, after six years in the pastorate, became 
executive secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief in 1904. For 39 years, until his retirement in 1943 
—and even today—people throughout the church could not 
and cannot think of 410 Urban Building in Louisville, Ky., 
without thinking of him. So pervasive has been his in- 
fluence and so challenging his leadership that the two 
causes which were committed to his hands have become 
synonymous with his name. 

Always a fighter for his cause, Henry Sweets has found 
himself in many a battle, and in most of them he, or rather, 
the cause he served, has won. One of the first was in 
connection with a home and school in Fredericksburg, Va., 
set up some years before he came to office. The institu- 
tion, under the Assembly’s direction, proposed to care for 
the orphans and widows of ministers, and for retired mis- 
sionaries while at the same time it operated as a school 
for prospective missionaries. For twenty years the Assem- 
bly struggled with the institution and during those years 
high-sounding descriptions of the desirablity of such an 
enterprse appeared in the Assembly’s Minutes. It was not 
long after Henry Sweets became the official in this depart- 
ment that the tune began to change and with a tremendous 
battle against heavy odds, he led the Assembly to see that 
such an arrangement was utterly undesirable and unwork- 
able. This brought him plenty of scars but it helped ini- 
tiate him in the service. 


One of his biggest fights was on the question of Ogle- 
thorpe University which was bidding for support by the 
General Assembly while all the other institutions of the 
church were under the direction of the respective synods. 
The Assembly was committed to a policy of synodical con- 
trol and support of such institutions. It was a fierce fight 
but again Henry Sweets and the thing he espoused won 
out and the established policy prevailed. In later years, 
he never wavered from that course even in the face of 
bids from Montreat College to become an Assmbly’s in- 
stitution. 

The biggest job Henry Sweets did for his church was 
the longest and the hardest: The establishment of the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund. For years he was overwhelmed by 
the shame of the church’s inadequate care of its retired 
servants and their widows as provision was made for them 
through the pitifully small ‘‘Ministerial Relief Fund.” For 
a long while, after studying plans in other denominations, 
he submitted his plan to the General Assembly in 1927. 
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This provided for a pension system with churches contri- 
buting 7% % and the minister 2% % of the annual salary, 
building up into a fund which would pay a $600 minimum 
and a $2,000 maximum, depending on the salary basis on 
which payments were made. To inaugurate this plan re- 
quired a $3,000,000 prior service fund. A depression and 
a slow recovery defeated the plan; laid it on the shelf. But 
Henry Sweets never let the Assembly forget it. Then when 
the first chance came he got started again and by a tre- 
mendous effort raised this amount so that by April 1, 1940, 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund began operation. This was 
a far-reaching enterprise, and no one in the church be- 
lieves it would have been accomplished without the dogged, 
sacrificial devotion and leadership of Henry Sweets who 
went from one end of the church to the other again and 
again, overcoming opposition, answering criticism, until 
the task was finished. 

When his 70th birthday came he was ready to step aside 
and put the leadership in another’s hands. Although he 
was retained as a consultant to the committee, he has 
made himself inconspicuous where he was so long in the 
forefront. He is at no more General Assemblies, no longer 
at his beloved meetings of the Presbyterian Educational As- 
sociation, because he does not want to seem to hold on 
to responsibilities which he willingly and confidently placed 
in the hands of his successor, Dr. Boggs. 

But Henry Sweets keeps up the fight. He can’t help 
it. When he sees forces at work seeking to destroy the 
effective witness of the church he rises to bear his wit- 
ness. Along with fifteen other former Moderators of the 
General Assembly he spoke his piece for the Federal Coun- 
cil last fall: ‘‘Wild statements of a few men cannot shake 
my faith in the other great denominations. Elijah was 
sadly mistaken when he declared, “I, even I only, am left.’ 
We are a loyal church, but there are others equally loyal 
to our Savior and Knig.”” (OUTLOOK, Oct. 6) One inter- 


esting fact about his relation to the church is that he is the 
only executive secretary of the Assembly’s agencies ever 
to be elected to the Moderatorship of the General Assembly. 
And because his successor, Dr. P. Frank Price, had to re- 
turn to the mission field, Dr. Sweets served practically an- 
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other year in that office. 

When he sees unprincipled men pursuing courses which 
undermine the sacrifice of thousands of people of genera- 
tions past he cannot keep silent. So, when you read ad- 
vertisements such as those appearing in this paper last Au- 
gust 4 and 18, even though his name does not appear in 
connection with them, you can feel the presence of Henry 
Sweets and the things he has long stood for as you see 
the warning against ‘Dangerous tendencies today. 
Individuals, singly and united . . establishing themselves 
as judge, prosecuting attorney, witnesses and jury, have 
condemned institutions of the church and have put forth 
themselves as executors of their own decrees. . Out- 
side organizations and institutions, by adroit propaganda 
addressed to church members, are arousing suspicion and 
referring to the control of church institutions as ‘ecclesias- 
ticism,’ as they put forth well-directed efforts to secure stu- 
dents and to raise millions of dollars in the churches to 
build up their own. Be loyal to your own institu- 
tions!” 

Or again, “One of the ‘independents’ institutions de- 
clares it is now “training 600 candidates for the min- 
istry.’ They must look largely to Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Disciple and other churches for support... . As 
they thus secure calls to these churches they go inade- 
uately equipped, knowing little, and caring less, about 
church inistitutions and seeking to turn students and finan- 
cial support to outside agencies and institutions. The ef- 
forts referred to are being made by many who are expert 
in propaganda and who in some instances have misled 
some of the devoted men and women in the various 
churches. They also have behind them strong, independent 
organizations and publications which are spending large 
sums to divert students and financial support from our 
own and other churches. 

The sort of thing Henry Sweets has spent his life for 
he will not see destroyed before his very eyes—not with- 
out a fight. And those who know his great spirit and his 
wise head know he will see the issue clearly and even 
without the opportunities afforded by his long-held office, 
he will still rally support by the sheer force of his witness 
to keep the banner flying. 

One of his lifetime friends says he has always been like 
a man rushing to catch a streetcar, always busy. That is 
because he is a man of deep conviction. The familiar 
statement which he quotes near the end of his Sourcebook 
well describes him: “I shall pass through this world but 
once. Any good therefore that I can do, or any kindness 
that I can show to any human being, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer it or neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again.”” When you look at his great achievements, 
you know he has deeply believed this. 


®@ Sallie M. Thrower 


A woman in a mining community in West Virginia was 
entertaining a visitor who had mentioned the possibility 
of having a Sunday school in that neighborhood. ‘You 
know,” the woman said, “I’ve been praying for two years 
that someone would come and start a Sunday school in 
this community.’’ The one who helped to answer her prayer 
in this case, and the prayers of a great many women like 
her in other communities, was Sallie M. Thrower, generally 
considered to be as fine an extension Sunday school worker 
as the Southern Presbyterian church possesses. 

She will not like to have this written here, for once she 
wrote one of her most understanding friends, ‘‘I have a 
strong dislike for publicity of any kind. I do not feel that 
I have ever done anything, or ever shall, that merits men- 
tion.’”’” But people who know her work say if she hasn’t a 
list of real accomplishments, then nobody has. 

Sallie Thrower is now the extension worker in the Synod 
of South Carolina. Before that assignment, under the As- 
sembly’s Religious Education Committee, she served with 


distinction in West Virginia, Alabama and North Carolina. 


Just for the record, look at a two months’ list of activities 
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which she was required to turn in—this was no exceptional 
period but like many another: 


Visited 295 homes, bringing evangelistic message. 

Mailed 170 cards to outpost homes. 

Surveyed five communities and found three where Sunday 
schools are needed. 

Organized two new outpost Sunday schools in connection 
with Second church of .......... ‘ 

Held 17 conferences with pastors and Sunday school 
workers. 

Presented evangelism, home missions and Sunday school 
extension to eight groups of people. 

Taught Bible classes six times. 

Visited five public schools. 

Led worship in Auxiliary, Sunday school, public school. 


In one year’s report you see 29 public schools visited 
with talks given on the importance of knowing the Bible, 
presentation of a book in the Bible to each child who filled 
out a card, thus discovering children not attending Sunday 
school; 16 communities were found where Sunday schools 
were needed and six were organized; 13 were surveyed 
house-to-house; 145 addresses were made to various groups, 
and so on and on. In one month 391 visits were made in 
homes where she conducted surveys, plus 84 homes in com- 
munities where outposts were already established. And so 
it could go. 


One chairman under whose direction Sallie Thrower 
worked, declared, “It seems a pity that we could not have 
had more Miss Throwers during the past 50 or 75 years. 
The church's outlook would then have been much brighter 
than it is.” Again he said, “This is one of the most con- 
structive efforts our Assembly has made in the field of 
evangelism. We are deeply grateful.’”’ 


The result is that in the areas where Sallie Thrower 
has worked the story is different and the prospect is bright. 
In two presbyteries in West Virginia where she spent much 
time the spiritual birthrate stands at 4.6%—much higher 
than the Assembly’s average. In one presbytery five new 
churches were organized from work she started—an in- 
crease of 16% in the number of the presbytery’s churches. 

This is a hard, demanding work. It takes a strong consti- 
tution, a wise head, an adaptable spirit, and it takes real 
consecration to Christ. Sallie Thrower has these. She can’t 
understand why people won’t move out to meet needs that 
stare them in the face; and though they would never know 
it, she sometimes gets impatient with those who don’t 
seem to care enough to make the needed sacrifice. She has 
had to listen to the words of one woman who said, “The 
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church doesn’t care about us. It seems to me that all the 
people of the church care about is that their family and 
friends are saved, but they don’t care if we are lost.” 

Sallie Thrower is persuaded that the church can’t neglect 
the ones at its door and at the same time prove to them 
that it does care, and on she goes to demonstrate that, so 
far as she can represent the church, it does care and it cares 
desperately. 

In South Carolina during the past nine months she has 
had a part in organizing more than 15 Sunday schools. There 
are eight new fields where plans are being made. Next year’s 
record ought to be better than this one, she is confident. 

If enough people caught the spirit this devoted worker 
has, and if they were willing to climb mountains on foot 
where a car will not go, as she does, and if they would get 
mud on their feet off the hard roads while they seek boys 
and girls who ought to be in Sunday school, as she does, 
a new and brighter day would be dawning in Christendom. 


NOTABLES SALUTED IN 1946 


John M. Alexander, Fayetteville, N. C., now Atlanta, Ga. 
Elinor Curry, Richmond 

Charles E. Diehl, Memphis 

Frank P. Graham, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Charles L. King, Houston 

Charles A. Logan, Huntington, W. Va., now Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. L. C. Majors, Fort Worth, Texas 

William H. McCorkle, St. Louis 

Cecil A. Thompson, Valdosta, Ga., now Columbia Seminary 
William R. Williams, Little Rock, Ark. 


NOTABLES SALUTED IN 1947 
Allen W. Clapp, Atlanta 
Mrs. F. R. Crawford, Farmville, Va. 
Robt. McE. and Henryetta M. Firebaugh, Hugo, Okla. 
Price H. Gwynn, Philadelphia 
John A. MacLean, Richmond 
J. R. McCain, Decatur, Ga. 
Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta 
Frank W. Price, Missionary to China 
Elizabeth McE. Shields, Montreat, N. C. 
J. Leighton Stuart, Nanking, China 





Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Fellowship of Christian Believers 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 22 


Acts 2:37-47; Ephesians 4:1-6. 


(Scripture quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version.) 

We have had lessons this quarter on 
God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Spirit, and now one on the fel- 
lowship of Christian believers 


I. As Realized in the Early Church 


1. Its Foundation. The fellowship of 
the early Christians as described in Acts 
2:42 was a result of the Spirit which 
came upon the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2:1-4) and of the 
Gospel as proclaimed by Peter in ex- 
planation thereof (2:14-36). 

Peter reminded the throng which was 
attracted by the outward phenomena 
that the prophet Joel had predicted that 
the time would come when the Holy 
Spirit would be available to all man- 
kind, to men and to women, to old and 
to young, to the privileged members of 
society and to the underprivileged. 
That time, said Peter, has now arrived. 
Jesus of Nazareth, whose mighty works 
are known to you all, and whom God 
allowed to be crucified at the hands of 
lawless men, has been raised from the 
dead and carried into the heavens, 
where he sits on the right hand of God 
Almighty. He has received from God 
the Father the Holy Spirit promised by 
Joel and poured forth this which you 
now see and hear, for he is not only the 
promised Messiah, but also our divine 
Lord, 

When the crowd heard this ‘‘they 
were cut to the heart.” As Luccock 
comments, Peter’s preaching was a 
major operation, not a soothing lotion. 
“It was truth with a cutting edge, a 
pricking point.’”” John Wesley described 
a different style of preaching when he 
wrote of ‘‘a luscious style of preaching. 
They feed their people with sweetmeats. 
They talk much of promises and little 
of commands.” Which kind of preach- 
ing do we need most today? Do we 
need all of one or some of both? When 
we read the Bible, should it prick and 
cut us, or comfort and sooth? 

“They were cut to the heart and said 
to Peter. .. . ‘Brethren, what shall we 
do?’’? We need comfort and the Bible 
is intended to bring us that; but the 
Bible, whether it is read or taught or 
preached, ought ordinarily—if not al- 
ways to raise that same question in our 
own hearts. 

Peter said, “‘Repent ...” This was 
the basic message of John; it was the 
basic message of Jesus; it was the basic 
message of the apostles. It is the first 
lesson in the Christian life. It means 


to change, to change one’s way of think- 
ing, to change one’s way of living. Un- 
fortunately in our popular language, it 
has come to mean looking backward 
rather than forward, to regret what has 
been done rather than to change the 
direction in which we are going. And 
so it has ceased to be a power for chang- 
ing men’s lives, and ultimately for 
changing the world. ‘Emile Souvestre 
has summed up perfectly the backward 
tendency of the word ‘repent’ in his 
cynical epigram, ‘Two-thirds of human 
experience are wasted in hesitation and 
the last third in repentance.’ But the 
Christian meaning of ‘repent’ is not re- 
gret or remorse for the past; repentance 
looks to the future; it is the changed 


mind and the changed life.” (Luccock, 
The Acts of the Apostles.) More spe- 
cifically, as used by Peter, the word 


means to change the direction of our 
lives so as to bring them into conformity 
with the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr. Rufus Jones tells about a foot 
traveler who asked a youth he saw by 
the wayside for the location of a desti- 
nation he wished to reach. He received 
this answer, “If you go on the way you 
are headed it will be about 25,000 miles, 
but if you turn right-about-face it will 
be about three.’””’ The way which the 
world has been traveling for many gen- 
erations leads slowly to world peace, if 
it does not lead to destruction. The 
message of the church must still be the 
old one: ‘‘Repent—change your mind, 
change your way of thinking, change 
your way of living, begin to think as 
Jesus would have you think, begin to 
live as he would have you live.” 

“Repent,” said Peter, ‘‘and be bap- 
tized. Every one of you (as a public 
token that you are beginning a new 
life) in the name of Jesus Christ... .”’ 
He proceeds to point out that every one 
who thus repents and publicly confesses 
his faith in Jesus will receive (1) the 
forgiveness of his sins and (2) the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, i. e., pardon for the 
past and power for the future. The 
Spirit of God, he continues, is available 
“to you and to your children and to all 
that are far off’’—those who are far 
away from God, those who are far away 
in time—down through the years, and 
those who are far away in space—in 
other lands. 

And with many other words he testi- 
fied and exhorted them saying, ‘‘Save 
yourself from this crooked generation’”’ 
—a generation, we would say, which 
had gotten its values mixed, or dis- 
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torted, which had somehow gotten on 
the wrong road, a road which would not 
carry it to the destination which it de- 
sired. An apt description surely for our 
own generation, 

We must save ourselves because God 
will not save us against our wills. But 
to save ourselves is not enough, in 
Jesus’ estimation. He said that his fol- 
lowers were to be the salt of the earth. 
In other words they were to destroy the 
agents of decay that were destroying the 
fabric of human society, Enemies of 
the church in Thessalonica said, They 
that have turned the world upside down 
have come hither also. Christians have 
continued and must continue to turn 
everything upside down which is wrong- 
side up. Men who repent and are bap- 
tized into the name of Jesus and who 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit will 
certainly save themselves; they must 
also help to save this crooked genera- 
tion, a generation which has somehow 
missed the way, and come perilously 
near to the abyss. 

As a result of Peter’s preaching, 
three thousand souls were baptized and 
received into the church. That brings 
us to a second aspect of the early Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

2. Its Characteristics. ‘“‘They devoted 
themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread and 
the prayers.” 

(1) “The apostles’ teaching.’’ The 
early Christians felt the need, as all true 
Christians do, of growing in the knowl- 
edge of God through Jesus Christ. The 
New Testament had not yet been writ- 
ten; so they depended on those who had 
known Jesus in the flesh. The Apostles’ 
teaching is preserved for us in the New 
Testament. It is taught in the Sunday 
school; it is expounded from the pulpit. 
The power of the Spirit will not be ex- 
perienced in the life of individuals, or 
released in the life of the world unless 
its members give heed, individually and 
collectively, to God’s Word as it comes 
to them through Jesus Christ. 

(2) “Fellowship.” Scholars are not 
sure whether the word means fellow- 
ship in worship or fellowship in work. 
No doubt it means both. If our spirit- 
ual life is to be strong and healthy we 
need the stimulus and help that comes 
from social worship and that grows out 
of mutual labor for the advancement of 
God’s kingdom upon earth; and only as 
we have this fellowship can we accom- 
plish the tasks which he has laid upon 
us. 

(3) “The breaking of bread.” Does 
this refer to social meals or to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Surely it 
includes both. In the early days the 
Lord’s Supper came at the end of a com- 
mon meal, a church supper, the love 
feast, as it was called, even as Jesus 
gave it at the end of a meal, The 
church today is strong as its members 
are united in love with one another (and 
church suppers may contribute greatly 
toward this end) and especially as they 
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feed by faith on the broken body of 
Jesus Christ. 

(4) “Prayer.” The Holy Spirit came 
in response to long continued and 
united prayer (Acts 1:14). For ten 
days the disciples prayed and then the 
Spirit came. But that was not the end. 
The disciples continued the practice of 
prayer. As one reads through the book 
of Acts he is impressed with the part 
prayer played in the life of the early 
church, It nourished the spiritual life 
of the individual Christian and it 
strengthened the life of the group. 

These four characteristics of the early 
church were in large measure the secret 
of its power. They are the secrets of 
the church’s power in every age. 

8. Its Results. Acts 2:43-47 de- 
scribes some of the practical results of 
the practices which we have enumer- 
ated, First, “fear.” The word is in- 
adequately translated. It means awe, 
reverence, the feeling of the super- 
natural, the sense of the divine, a con- 
sciousness that one is in the presence 
of the Almighty. These early disciples 
lived so close to God that when men 
came into their presence they were lifted 
up out of themselves into the presence 
of God. Second, “wonders and signs.’’ 
No doubt the wonders and signs which 
attracted attention at the first were the 
showy ones, the gift of tongues, the 
miracle of healing, but as time went on 
it was more the sign and wonder of 
transformed lives, lives which bore the 
fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22). Third, 
practical Christian brotherhood. These 
early Christians did not sell all their 
property and give it to the church, but 
they held it in trust and used it for the 
good of all. No one was allowed to go 
in want. Fourth, a joy that pain, suf- 
fering, loss of life or love ones or goods, 
could not destroy. Men were attracted 
to the church because its members had 
an inward peace, an outward radiance 
that they wanted for themselves. 

This in brief is the kind of church 
which the early disciples founded. And 
these were some of the elements of its 
strength. And if we wish to renew its 
strength for the difficult days that lie 
ahead, we need to return to the church 
as it was after the Holy Spirit had first 
completely filled the hearts and the lives 
of those who believed in Jesus. 


II. As Described by Paul 


Of all the early followers of Jesus 
none labored so mightily for the exten- 
sion of the church as Paul. Most of his 
letters were written in the heat of con- 
flict, to correct some evil, or to guard 
against some danger in the churches 
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which he had founded. But toward the 
end of his life he was imprisoned in 
Rome and there, freed for the moment 
from the active toil of a missionary, he 
penned his letter to the Ephesians in 
which he shares with them and with us 
his glorious vision of the church. 

In this epistle Paul tells us that God’s 
great purpose for the universe is that 
all things in heaven and all things on 
earth might be summed up ultimately 
in Christ (1:9-10), and that this plan 
is to be progressively realized in and 
manifested to the world by the church. 
In other words, the church is not only 
to proclaim the Gospel from its pulpit, 
but to exhibit a society in which men 
have actually been reconciled to God 
and to one another through Jesus 
Christ, a society in which men shall live 
as sons of their heavenly Father, and 
as brothers one of another. In the light 
of this eternal purpose for the universe 
to be progressively realized in, and 
manifested through, the church, Paul 
speaks in Ephesians 4-6 of the present 
duty of the church. 

First and basic to all else, we must 
seek ‘“‘to maintain the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.” “When the 
apostle wrote this Epistle,’’ says R. W. 
Dale, ‘‘there were societies of Christians 
—churches—in Rome, in Corinth, in 
Thessalonica (and elsewhere). They 
stood apart from each other, every sep- 
arate church had authority over its own 
affairs, maintained its own discipline, 
elected its own bishops (the term was 
synomous with elders) and deacons, 
organized its own worship. As yet there 
was no confederation of these indepen- 
dent societies under any central ecclesi- 
astical authority. Their unity was not 
constituted by an external organization 
but by their common possession of the 
Spirit of God, and is therefore called by 
the apostle, ‘the unity of the Spirit.’ ”’ 
The unity of which Paul writes is there- 
fore the unity created by the Spirit. It 
cannot be identified with ‘church 
union’; but at the same time spiritual 
unity cannot be contrasted with corpo- 
rate unity, as though it might be accept- 
able as a substitute for it. As D. Armi- 
tage Robinson has said, “The notion 
that there could be several ‘bodies’ with 
a ‘unity of spirit’ is entirely alien to 
Paul.” That is made plain in the con- 
text itself. 

The unity of which Paul speaks is a 
unity, as the earlier chapters have made 
clear, which binds together men and 
women of every race, and of all strata 
of society, which is a witness to the 
world of the destined unity of man- 
kind. Any unity which falls short of 
that goal is not the unity of which Paul 
speaks. 

If we are to maintain this unity, cer- 
tain traits of character are absolutely 
necessary: (1) lowliness, i. e, an 
humble, modest opinion of one’s self 
and of one’s views; (2) meekness, that 
is, mildness, and self-restraint, the op- 
posite of rudeness and self-assertion; 
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(3) patience, or longsuffering; and (4) 
forbearance. ‘Our Christian brethren 
will sometimes treat us unjustly says 
Dale. They will judge us ignorantly and 
ungenerously. They will say harsh 
things about us, They will be incon- 
siderate and discourteous. They will be 
wilful, wayward, selfish. They will 
make us suffer from their arrogance, 
their ambition, their impatience, their 
stolid perversity. All this we have to 
anticipate. Christ bears with their im- 
perfections and their sins; we too have 
to exercise forbearance.” (5) Finally, 
there must be love. Here as elsewhere 
in this epistle love is introduced as the 
climax, the comprehensive virtue of the 
Christian life, which includes all the 
rest. This passage indicates very clearly 
that divisions in the church, self-willed 
separatism, schism are often the result 
of a lack of charity, a sin against the 
unity of the spirit in the interests of 
pride, impatience, and self-will. 

The reasons why we should make 
every effort to maintain the unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace are listed in 
vss. 4-6. 

There is one body, i. e., one fellow- 
ship of believers who together form the 
mystical body of Christ. If that fellow- 
ship is marred, the body is weakened, 
and Christ’s will cannot be adequately 
carried out. There is one Spirit. Not 
one Spirit in the Presbyterian Church 
and another in the Methodist Church, 
but one Spirit from whom all Christians 
derive their life. And there is one hope. 

George Whitefield was preaching once 
from the balcony of the courthouse in 
Philadelphia. He cried out suddenly: 
“Father Abraham, whom have you in 
heaven? Any Episcopalians? No! Any 
Presbyterians? No! Have you any In- 
dependents or Seceders? No! Have 
you any Methodists? No, No, No! 
Whom have you there? We don’t know 
those names here. All who are here 
are Christians, believers in Christ, men 
who have been washed clean in the 
blood of the Lamb. Oh, is this the case,” 
concluded Whitefield, ‘‘then God help 
me, God help us all, to forget party 
names, and to become Christians in deed 
and truth.” 

There is one Lord, one faith—not a 
common creed, but a common trust in 
Christ for our salvation, and one bap- 
tism, whether it be by immersion or 
sprinkling; and one God who is above 
all—his sovereignty is absolute and 
supreme; and through all—it is his life 
which penetrates the whole body of 
Christ; and in all—he dwells in all who 
own the name of Christ. 

Paul urged the Ephesians to make 
every effort to maintain the unity of the 
Spirit. He would urge us today to bend 
every effort te recover that unity, that 
the church might function efficiently as 
the body of Christ, and that it might 
witness clearly to the world that it alone 
has that secret of human brotherhood, 
which must be achieved if our civiliza- 
tion is to endure. 
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First Church in 34 
Years Begins in L. R. 


Arkansas News Letter 


Less than a month after it was or- 
ganized with 44 charter members, the 
Park Hill church of North Little Rock 
had elected six elders and ten deacons, 
had organized a Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Sunday school and young  people’s 
group, and had added 28 new members. 
This new church is the first Presbyte- 
rian development in many years for 
Greater Little Rock. Thirty-four years 
ago the Pulaski Heights church was or- 
ganized; it was the last until now; to- 
day it has nearly 1,000 members and 
is probably the fastest growing church 
in the synod. Synod’s superintendent 
of home missions and evangelism, <A. 
F. Fogartie, has guided the establish- 
ment of the Park Hill church and has 
been supplying the pulpit regularly. 
Plans for the building of a chapel are 
being made while the congregation 
worships in the Park Theatre. Within 
the next two months the church expects 
to have a pastor of its own. 


Presbyteries Are Organized 
For Program of Progress 

Arkansas is keeping in step with the 
Program of Progress. All presbyteries 
but one have announced chairmen for 
this advance. A. Walton Litz, elder in 
Little Rock’s Second church, is chair- 
man for Arkansas Presbytery; W. A. 
Stackable, elder in First church, Ft. 
Smith, is Washburn’s chairman; and 
Elder J. E. Dews of Stuttgart, is chair- 
man for Pine Bluff. Synod’s chairman 
is Glenn Railsback, a former moderator 
of the synod and an elder in the First 
church of Pine Bluff. In mid-January 
148 men from all over Pine Bluff Pres- 
bytery met in Pine Bluff to hear Col. 
Roy LeCraw, director of the Program of 
Progress. After the meeting they said 
attainment of the $7,850,000 goal this 
year would be. easy—if Colonel Le- 
Craw could speak to similar groups in 
every presbytery. 


R. E. Committee’s Publicity 
Director Comes from Arkadelphia 
Synod’s loss is the General Assem- 
bly’s gain in the going of Clinton Har- 
ris, formerly of Arkadelphia, to assume 
his new duties as director of publicity 
and promotion for the Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Pub- 
lication in Richmond, Va. A deacon 
in the First church, Arkadelphia, and a 
successful young business man of that 
town, Harris has already made a fine 
contribution to the Assembly’s work 
during recent months while working 
voluntarily—tfulltime—for the Program 
of Progress in Arkansas. 


Miscellany 

Some months ago one end of the 
large, two-story brick Boys’ Dormitory 
of the synod’s Vera Lloyd Home for 
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Children at Monticello almost collapsed. 
Early indications were that an entirely 
new building would be required. Later 
studies call for extensive remodelling, 
involving a cost of at least $10,000. 

- Pine Bluff Presbytery, after pri- 
vately canvassing for needed funds to 
launch the project, is looking for a 
inan to be its superintendent of home 
missions and evangelism. . . “Wings 
Over Jordan,” the famed Negro choir, 
was heard in the Robinson Memorial 
auditorium, Little Rock, early in Feb- 
ruary, under the auspices of the min- 
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isterial alliance of Greater Little Rock. 
- Texarkana’s First church has 
just completed a $20,000 remodelling 
operation which doubled the size of the 
sanctuary and enlarged the educational 
facilities. . . W. B. Oglesby, Jr., pas- 
tor of the Pulaski Heights church, Lit- 
tle Rock, was appointed to attend the 
meeting of the International Council of 
Religious Education in Grand Rapids 
this month. 


—IRVINE HOGE WILLIAMS. 
Monticello. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Chalmers U. Hatch from Shreveport, 
La., to 1209 Myrtle Ave., Charlotte, N. 
C. 

Joseph R. Woody, missionary to Bra- 
zil, from Rock Hill, S. C., to 1204 Ren- 
nie Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 

Charles W. McNutt, Fayetteville, W 
Va., has resigned his pastorate in or- 
der to take advantage of the Walter W. 
Moore Fellowship which he was 
awarded upon graduation from Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Va., in 1944. He 
is to take up his studies at Union after 
February 15. 

Samuel McP. Glasgow from Charlotte, 
N. C., to 809 S. Orleans St., Tampa, 
Fla. 








AT YALE 

William B. Ward, Elkins, W. Va., is 
on leave of absence from the Davis Me- 
morial church, in order to study for two 
months at the Yale Divinity School. 


DEATHS 
William Bratton Steele Chandler, 62, 
died in Lancaster, S. C., January 14, 





BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 


Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 


STRESSING— 
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Culture 
Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—wWrite: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 








Davis and Elkins College 


West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
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Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; 
mate; modern buildings; 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 


Character 


bracing cli- 
excellent 











THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOUK 


Mr. Chandler had been in ill health for 


a@ number of years. His last pastorate 
was in Monroe, N. C., 1923-31. 


Thomas Edward Peck Woods, 72, 
longtime instructor in Bible and Latin 
at the McCallie School, died in a hospi- 
tal in Chattanooga, Tenn., January 20. 
Dr. Woods had been seriously ill and 
in the hospital only two days, but had 
suffered continually during the past two 
years since a fall broke his hip in Au- 
gust, 1946. Three years ago he was 
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made associate headmaster emeritus of 
the McCallie School. 





FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


We represent large and modern - 
permills and will supply Nowapelat. 
Magazine, Song-Book, Bible out 
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to Protestant Foreign Missionaries. 
Write today, stating quantity needed, 
and size of sheets. We can ship to 
rong ~ Ak =e country. (We cannot ship 
o Japa 

HENRY RISING PAPER CO., 
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equipment, beautiful campus. 


PEACE COLLEGE 
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A Christian college where the student is treated as an end 


himself and his highest personal development is the primary aim. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
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Instructor Rating. 

















